16       IS THERE A TRUE INTERNATIONAL LAW?;

This is not Austinian doctrine; but I believe1 it is
good "jurisprudence nevertheless. Force is the main
support of law in lawless times. But in proportion as it
does its proper work of crushing out anarchical impulses,
and disciplining society, it ceases to be the main element
in producing obedience. Law no longer emanates from
the mere will of the rulers, but from the .wisdom of the
community. Its chief support is not the force controlled
by government, but the general sense of its goodness
and utility. Force is still there, to be used in the' last
resort, but it is seldom needed. The chief reason why
an average Englishman obeys law to-day is because he
thinks it good and just, and because he has got into
law-abiding habits. The life of the English nation has
been slowly led to sovereign power by the steady growth
of self-knowledge, self-reverence, and self-control among
all classes of the English people; and'thus they have
come to act the law they live by without fear, and to
follow the right therein embodied because it is right,
and not because of the consequences that might over-
take them if they disobeyed. The tendency in this
direction, which seems to me to be universal in progres-
sive societies, is undoubtedly most marked in self-
governing communities. When the hitherto neglected
subject of the effect of forms of government on legal
conceptions comes to be carefully studied by competent
thinkers it will, I imagine, be found that democracy en-
genders views of law quite irreconcilable with those put
forward by Austin.

Sir Henry Maine has shown that, before the existence
of strong and highly centralized governments, the theories
of the great analytical jurists would have been impossible1.

1 Early Institutions^ ch. xiii.